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we need to keep this point constantly in mind: a 
knowledge of it will light up e. g. the familiar phrase 
incumbere (se) remis, 'to fling one's self on the oars'. A 
knowledge of it, too, makes plain the sense of the 
formula, Sisto :sto\: cumbo : cubo : : lay : lie. 

Another line of study is most important — the differ- 
entiation of words one from another: e. g. of totus 
from omnis, of uterque from ambo, of the indefinite pro- 
nouns one from the others (aliquis, nescioquis, quidam, 
quisquam, ullus, quivis, quilibet), etc. Ability to answer 
these questions will explain, for instance, why the Ro- 
mans so seldom said sine omni negolio (an early and 
late Latin phrase not adequately treated in commen- 
taries) , but regularly said sine ullo negotio. 

In the field of syntax I would have the teacher study 
for his own good, and, to some extent, for use with 
pupils, even young pupils, the question of origins. 
Here Professor Bennett's work, The Latin Language, 
will prove of special service. Why is the subjunctive 
used in dum, modo, and dummodo clauses of 'proviso'? 
why is the subjunctive used in quamvis-cldusesl Ques- 
tions addressed to Summer Session classes would seem 
to show that not every one has reflected on these mat- 
ters. The study of origins involves, of course, the 
study of Latin historically : what a flood of light such 
a way of studying Latin throws for instance on the his- 
tory of «/-clauses (purpose) with the subjunctive! 
Who that has studied Plautus rightly will not stop 
speaking thenceforth of the omission of ut in such and 
such usages? he will rather feel that it is necessary to 
account for the presence (the insertion) of ut in divers 
connections. Professor Bennett's recent volume, The 
Syntax of Early Latin. Volume II: The Cases (see 
The Classical Weekly 8.2 13-2 1 5) challenges received 
opinions at various points: are we to agree with him 
that the genitive of verbs is as natural a construction, 
after all, in Latin, as it is in Greek? Interesting and 
important, too, is his discussion of the dative in early 
Latin with similis. A historical study of the Latin 
Prohibitives is fascinating indeed. Ne haec facias 
became taboo: yet cave ne haec facias, oro (imploro, 
obsecro) ne haec facias, which all alike involve an under- 
lying independent ne haec facias, were current in polite 
society and in formal literary style. Sugar-coating 
counts in language, as it does in society. 

Study of word-order is the next theme. Here much 
reading of Latin aloud — as the Romans themselves read 
their language — is a most helpful process: indeed, no 
other can take its place or rival it in effectiveness. 
Professor Hale's pamphlets, Aims and Methods of 
Classical Study, and The Art of Reading Latin (Ginn 
and Company, 1887-1888), can never be out of date. 
Very suggestive, too, is the Introduction (iii-xviii) of 
Isaac Flagg's edition of The Lives of Cornelius Nepos 
(B. H. Sanborn and Co., 1895), and the Introduction to 
Professor F. G. Moore's recent book, Porta Latina 
(Ginn and Company, 191 5). For poetry much helpful 
comment can be found e. g. in C. L. Smith's edition of 



the Odes and Epodes of Horace, §§ 106-1 16, or in the 
Introduction to my edition of Vergil, §§ 204-212. 

Lastly, we come to the study of Latin literature. 
Here, two things must be done: the teacher must (1) 
read and read and read Latin literature itself, and (2) 
read things that have been written about Latin litera- 
ture. If, however, only one of these things can be 
done, by all odds the preference should be given to the 
former. Of certain teachers of Latin a pupil of each 
once said : A knows more about what has been written 
concerning the Latin authors, B knows more of the 
writings of the Latin authors themselves'. It should 
not be difficult to decide whether we wish to be like A, 
or like B. Saddening, surely, is it to find that a Sum- 
mer Session class which has thought little of the 
etymology of mando, expromo, debeo, etc., which has no 
idea why the subjunctive is used in clauses containing 
dum, modo, and dummodo, or in clauses containing 
quamvis, which is dead to the suggestions of word- 
order, has come expecting 'a literary course' in Vergil ! 

The programme of preparedness here outlined may 
seem to some a long one. But the days of our period 
of preparation are also long and they are many, includ- 
ing as they do every day of our lives. As thy days are, 
so shall thy strength be, applies here also: so too does 
Line upon line, precept upon precept. The setting up 
of a definitely conceived goal, and steady and persist- 
ent movement toward that goal will make the reaching 
of it inevitable. And as one moves on intelligently 
toward the goal, how much richer will be his own 
understanding and enjoyment of his great task, how 
much more helpful will he be to his pupils! 

C. K., 

THE LUCRETIAN THEORY OF PROVIDENCE 1 

Memmiadae nostro, quem tu, dea, tempore in omni 
omnibus ornatum voluisti excellere rebus 2 . 

I beg to call your attention to this remarkable 
utterance with a view to determining whether these 
lines represent an individual outburst of illogical emo- 
tion or whether this predication of Providence fell 
within the limits of Epicurean philosophy of religion. 

Lucretius's conception of the nature and existence 
of the gods was determined for him, as an Epicurean, 
by the terms of Epicurean science and ethics. Thereby, 
the gods, composed of finest atoms, far removed from 
the crass universe of man and comprehensible by mind 
alone', embodied those virtues that to Epicurean 
thought appeared ideal. 

For Lucretius, as for Epicurus, the question of 
divinity and of man's relation to the gods was of 
supreme importance 4 . A great philosophic system 
culminated for the rationalist Lucretius in these religious 
beliefs. Lucretius, the passionate exponent of the 
theory of atoms and of the void, by which alone all the 



'This paper was read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of The Classi- 
cal Association of the Atlantic States, at Swarthmore College, 
May 7, 1015. 

'Lucretius 1.26-27. »5. 146-155. 

'S-43-54- 
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phenomena of earth and heaven and all between could 
be explained, found the highest expression of the whole 
organized, unified, limitless Universe in blessed and 
immortal Beings who were the. finest exemplification 
of natural and moral supremacy 6 . Epicurus's valiant 
spirit had travelled far beyond the flaming bulwarks of 
the Universe 6 . Like a fetial priest 7 the Epicurean 
scientist advanced his spear from boundary to boundary 
and hurled it into the infinity of space to discover the 
Ultimate; that search for the truth was rewarded with 
a sense of divine delight, mingled with awe, and the 
majesty of Nature yielded only to the superior sublimity 
of divinity 8 . 

The glimpses we have of the Epicurean gods, revealed 
to us in the pages of the De Rerum Natura, leave us in 
doubt on many a score. The personality of the gods is 
not absolutely defined, but the contrary would have 
been alien to Lucretius's religious experience. Yet 9 
beauty and holiness, happiness and tranquillity charac- 
terized that divine existence which was beyond the 
reach of our favor and above the suspicion of vengeance ; 
the gods experienced no pain and were free from peril ; 
Nature supplied all their wants — the gods, who had no 
need of us, were divinely self-sufficient; the gods even 
triumphed over the otherwise inexorable sequence of 
birth, growth and dissolution; the gods, though of 
Nature, were by the fact of their immortality super- 
natural. Mind, emotion and will were divinely 
balanced; perfection of reason, freedom from care, and 
a contentment of will that realized the limitations set 
upon it by the order of things all conspired together to 
produce that sublime serenity which was the essence of 
Holiness. The Lucretian pen-pictures of the gods and 
their Heaven are further clarified for us by the poet's 
bitter denunciations 10 of older, unholy notions enter- 
tained about the gods and their existence, and by all the 
eloquence 11 the poet-philosopher devoted to defining the 
exalted nature of the godly man who is victor over the 
trials and the temptations of this life. In the divine 
Nature there was no flaw, and Lucretius's language is 
that of rapture. It may be that his own high-strung 
nature saw in the placid calm of the gods an unattain- 
able personal perfection ; horror of war 12 , perhaps, also 
intensified to his mind the glory of divine peace. With- 
out this supreme ideal the world of Nature would have 
been for Lucretius without its greatest and most essen- 
tial need of divine Perfection; man's life must needs 
have remained uninspired. 

Yet with all the imperfections of older beliefs pointed 
out to him, the orthodox believer and worshipper 
observed with reluctance the complete removal of all 
the gods to the remote Epicurean intermundia and the 
seeming indifference of the gods to the needs of men; 

6 See Lucretius, passim, e. g. 1.54,79; 2.1093-1094; 3.18 ff.; 6.71 
(compare Cicero, N. D. 1.50). 

•I.73- '1.965-987. 

"1.75-79; 3-28-30; 5.2, 114-125, 1204 ff. . 

•2.646-651 (compare 5.166; 6.72), 1090-1104; 3.18-24; 5.156 
ff., etc.; 5.300-310 (compare 5.1209; 6.63). etc. 

"1.80-101; 5.156 ff., 6.56 ff., 379 ff. 

u 3-i5; 5. init.; 6. init. 

"Ml. 3.830-837; 5.S0, 380, 1308-134°. 



the apparent abandonment of divine providential 
regard 18 for mankind was the most disconcerting ele- 
ment in the new religious system. But, in spite of 
surface appearances the idea of Immanence, certainly, 
and perhaps even that of Providence continued to 
occupy a place in Epicureanism; the refinements of 
Epicurean theory, however, reserved the advantages of 
Immanence and of Providence for the favored few. 

The old idea of Immanence was translated into new 
terms; as a solace for the loss of present deities, Epi- 
cureanism offered a belief in a new kind of pantheism, 
the pervasive and ever-present influence of atomic 
streams emanating from deities, wise, benevolent and 
just". Idols coursed through space with the swiftness 
of light, falling in a moment's time from the shores of 
ether upon this earth 15 . Such idols were carried from 
the holy bodies of the gods "as heralds of their divine 
form" 16 , ready to enter the minds of men when these 
were intellectually and spiritually prepared to receive 
this inspiration. A calm and tranquil mind was the 
essential prerequisite 17 . The gods' removal did not 
minimize or even modify the possibilities of deepest 
joy from this source : 

turn maximis voluptatibus in eas imagines mentem 
intentam infixamque nostram intelligentiam capere 
quae sit et beata natura et aeterna. Summa vero 
vis infinitatis et magna ac diligenti contemplatione 
dignissima est 18 . 

But the streams of idols that carried with them the 
noblest of inspirations reached and affected only those 
minds that were advanced in the mysteries of wisdom. 
While this relation does not constitute Providence, yet 
it suggests the form under which divine providential 
regard may have appeared to Epicurean ways of think- 
ing. 

Worship and prayer constituted the final media of 
approach to or contact with the inspiring glory of 
Divinity. When prayer and meditation 1 ' had opened 
the mind to the reception of that stream of divine 
images, these would bring all the suggestions of beauty, 
wisdom and justice that in such ideal measure were 
associated with the gods. The worshipper's intellec- 
tual-spiritual aspiration was rewarded by the inspira- 
tion of divine tranquillity. Efficacy of prayer of only 
a certain noble type, however, was assured — -prayer 
inspired at once by a pure heart and by a knowledge of 
Nature and of God. The lips of orthodox worshippers 
phrased, as Lucretius'" felt, futile prayers: the divine 
powers do not debar anyone from the power of begetting ; 
they do not forbid man to receive the name of father 
from sweet children and force him to pass his life in 
barren wedlock, as people commonly fancy when in 

"4.823 ff.; 5.195 ff.; Cicero, N. D. 1.3. Compare Usener, Epi- 
curea 240 (Hippolytus) , 242 (Seneca), 243 (Cicero), 260 (Plutarch). 

^Compare Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, 282-287, on Democritus 
and the Gods. 

16 4.2i4-2i5. 16 6.77 (Munro's translation). 

"5.1194-1203; 6.56-78. 

18 Cicero N. D. 1.49; compare Usener, 257; Philodemus Htfil 
Eieefllas, pages 86, 124 (ed. Gomperz). 

"Compare Masson, Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet, 285. 

I0 4-i233 ff. (Munro). 
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sorrow they drench the altars with much blood and pile 
the raised altars with offerings. It was equally idle 
for the sorrowful planter of the exhausted and shrivelled 
vine to rail at Heaven 21 . The gods' attention was not 
fastened upon these phenomena and Nature's laws 
acted independently of the happiness and will of the 
gods. But intelligent prayer was answered through the 
stream of divine images. It was one of the paradoxes 
of the Epicurean system to reserve the blessings of 
communion with the gods, through worship and prayer, 
for those actually least in need of it. But just to these, 
by reason of the premium that was placed upon 
individual intelligence, the utility and validity of prayer 
were secured. 

The Epicurean Velleius protested against a concep- 
tion of gods who never respond to us' in our prayers, 
aspirations and vows 22 . The passivity of the gods left 
fulfillment of prayer to those who through the saving 
grace of wisdom had become susceptible to divine 
influence and inspiration, but response to prayer either 
beguiled the worshipping Epicurean into a false hope 
in divine Providence or in itself constituted a sufficient 
form of Providentia for his adoration through renewed 
assurance of the gods' existence. The restrictions 23 that 
beset the life of the Epicurean gods would seem too 
great to permit any other result except deep subjective 
exaltation on the part of the worshipper unless the 
flaming verses of Lucretius are evidence of something 
more: 
te sociam studeo scribendis versibus esse 
quos ego de rerum natura pangere conor 
Memmiadae nostro, quern tu, dea, tempore in omni 
omnibus ornatum voluisti excellere rebus 24 . 

The Wise Man, the analogue on earth to the gods in 
Heaven, raises on high, out of gross darkness, a beacon 
to illumine all the true interests of life 26 . Lucretius did 
not mean to abandon the Vanity Fair of Roman life 
to its own destruction, but rather, by the veridic 
philosophy of Epicurus 26 , to lead men out from the dark- 
ness, from the floods and battles of life to place life 
itself on a divine basis. Bitterness over the manifold 
injustices and errors of this world was accompanied by 
profoundest pity 27 for mankind in its unenlightened 
struggle. Lucretius's yearning for the perfection of 
gods is reflected no more in direct expressions of admira- 
tion for Divinity than in his melancholy over the imper- 
fections of this world and of human society. It was by 
the light of wisdom that Lucretius, following in the 
footsteps of Epicurus, sought with all the intense ardor 
of genius to relieve the misery of the Roman world and 
to save human life from fear of death and from fear of 
the gods. This was the Providentia that he could 
exercise in this life, by pointing out the way that led to 
the summum bonum™. Like a god, the wise man occu- 



pies lofty and serene heights well fortified by learning 29 . 
Epicurus in particular, 'who surpassed in intellect the 
race of man and quenched the light of all, as the ethereal 
sun arisen quenches the stars' 30 , had attained the excel- 
lence that is of God. Between the wise men and the 
gods there existed a relation of friendship 31 , which to 
some Epicureans must have seemed a guarantee of 
divine interest toward those who had made the essen- 
tial progress toward perfection 32 . 

Providentia 33 that made of gods watchful tyrants or 
Creators of the Universe was repulsive to the Epicurean 
mind; the prophetic old dame, Pronoia, who con- 
cerned herself with the trifles of life, was deserving only 
of ridicule and scorn; the Providence associated with 
divination or with sacrifices to win the favor of the gods 
or to avert their anger was abhorrent; Providentia in 
conflict with divine happiness and freedom from care 
was inadmissible in the Epicurean system. The 
Epicurean gods were not thought of as caring for man- 
kind, but, just as this created bitter antipathy against 
the School, so, too, a perfectly natural consequence 
from human frailty would be the false supposition that 
gods of such sublimity cared for none 34 . The poet- 
philosopher either arbitrarily and passionately rebelled 
against a dogma of Epicurean philosophy that utterly 
denied Providence, or expressed himself in conformity 
with an Epicurean principle. The Lucretian intense 
admiration for and dependence upon the Epicurean 
gods might have swept away old Epicurean barriers of 
theory, in seeking some escape from an absolute nega- 
tion of divine Providence, but Lucretius's faithful 
adherence to the details of his master's system of philos- 
ophy suggests the contrary; the only other view, that 
an invocation of greatest earnestness is marred by a bit 
of gratuitous mockery, is out of the question. On the 
other hand, belief in a Providential regard flowing from 
divinity toward those already possessed of wisdom, 
virtue and happiness, and in a relation of friendship to 
the gods, is a possibility under all the premises, con- 
stituting an important modification of our established 
notions of Epicurean theology and religion 36 . This 
belief could serve only as a further uplift towards 
spirituality. Given this notion of Providentia, the 
Epicurean lovers of god none the less raised themselves 
upward toward their idealized gods, whose serenity was 
not marred by the tranquil exercise of a divine Will 36 
for the continued weal of their worshippers in whom this 

belief in Providence remained a sublime inspiration. 
University of ^ 

Pennsylvania. GEORGE Depue HADZSITS. 



"2.1171-1174. 
«Cicero, N. D. 1.36. 

M Compare e. g. Cicero, N. D. 1.51 Nihil enim agit 
tibus. 

"1.24-27. ffi 3. init. 

M3.3; 5.1— 54; 6.1—42. 

w 2.i4 ff.; 3.31-93; 5.1160 ff., 1104, etc. 

"6.26. 



. . volupta- 



s"2.7-8. 

30 3.iO42, is; 5.6.8, 51; 6.7; Cicero, N. D. 1.43; Diogenes 
Laertius 10.135. 

31 Philodemus, De Deorum Victu, V. H, VI, col. 1 (p. 258, Usenet-) ; 
Philodemus, Hepl Ei5<re/S(as, p. 124 (ed. Gomperz) ; Kipuu Aofai 
xxvii (p. 77, Usener). 

"3.319-322 (compare 2.991). 

33 5.i56 ff.; 6.63; compare Cicero, N. D. 1. 18-24, 53-56. 

M The fundamental principle of Epicurus that the gods are exempt 
from feelings of anger and favor readily lends itself to a misinter- 
pretation of 'utter indifference'. 

^Memmius is of course idealized. 

"Compare Roman numina. See W. W. Fowler, The Religious 
Experience of the Roman People, 118. 



